INTRODUCTION
and to have completed it in time for its  publi-
cation in December.
Readers of Mrs. Browning's correspondence
know how prominent a part Louis Napoleon
played in the life of the Brownings between 1851,
when they were present in Paris at the time of
the coup d'dtat) and 1860, when the efforts made
by France on behalf of Italian liberty culminated
in the annexation of Nice and Savoy. "It was
a great action/' said Browning then of Napoleon,
" but he has taken eighteenpence for it, which is
a pity." Mrs* Browning had always placed the
Emperor on a pinnacle of disinterested love of
freedom, and even Villafranca only shook her
faith for a short time, the failure to carry through
the original generous scheme being ascribed to
the hostility or lukewarmness of the other
European powers. Browning never held so en-
thusiastic a view. Without going so far as to
describe him as one "in whom the cad, the
coward, the idealist and the sensualist were in*
extricably mixed" (Birrell, Obiter Dicta^ p. 86),
he recognized the weakness of Napoleon as well
as his strength, his lack of stable principle, his
ambition to be the dictator of Europe, his shifti-
ness, his untrustworthiness, as well as his fitful
flashes of higher and more generous aspirations*
Prince Hohenstiel-Schwangau is the expression of
this view ("just what I imagine the man might,
if he pleased, say for himself"), in the form of
a monologue put into the mouth of the man him-